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WALTER SHIRLAW. 



Second and Concluding Article, 




ITH the exception of the frieze, of which we 
shall speak farther on, the pictures that Shirlaw 
has painted since his return to the United States 
have contained but one or two human figures. 
For the moment, at least, his interest and object 
have been concentrated in the pleasure of seeing 
and painting any simple subject that attracted 
his attention. To be free from telling a story, 
from illustrating a fact, to see intelligently, to 
studiously consider, and to feel the mental and 
physical atmosphere that clothes an object, has 
been the extent of his programme as a painter. 

The most important professional event in the 
life of the artist was the exhibition of his works 
at the gallery of Doll and Richards, in Boston, 
in the autumn of last year. It is a curious and 
surprising fact, that Shirlaw could not find in 
New York the facilities for his exhibition which he found in Boston. It comprised fifty-eight 
paintings, a large number of charcoal and chalk studies, and drawings in black and white. It 
included the Sheep-Shearing, Capellmeister, Marble Quarry, The Fiddler, Indian Girl, Very Old, 
Eager for the Fray (not to be confounded with the early picture of the same title), Sleep, Cares 
Foigoiten, and Autumn, This exhibition gave the artist the first opportunity he had ever 
enjoyed of seeing his pictures together in a well-arranged composition. Of some art tempera- 
ments it is a fine truth that one work is a part of a whole, and a life work an unfinished 
effort. To healthy minds there is no examination like that of self, no criticism so penetrating 
and merciless, no demand so exacting, and nothing so embarrassing and unsatisfactory, as 
thoughtless and extravagant praise. To Shirlaw the exhibition was a combined renewal of the 
urgency of efforts yet to be made, of things yet to be accomplished, of associations essential to 
be formed. The time had surely come when a wide familiarity with the dead and living masters 
was a prime factor in his progress. Artists are rare in any age or country who can sustain 
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themselves with nature as their only intimate. To the mass of them, living men, variety of 
temperament, and mental antagonisms are powerful nourishers and inspirers of progress. We 
have seen that Shirlavv was a student of continuity and selection, and the exhibition reflected 
an indication of similarity of treatment. To the public it was a surprise and a gratification, 
and it was regarded by many as the best ever held in Boston of the works of a living artist. 
It showed an earnest worker and a frank student. There was a variety and simplicity of 
subject, an even excellence of color, and a certainty of strength, agreeable alike to the artist, 
to the art lover, and to the newer generation who are coming on to welcome the artists of their 
time. The people saw his motive, and affirmed his success. This fact was a beautiful evidence 
of his recognition as a much needed element in American art. Hunt, though wonderful and 
vital, was disturbing to much of the atmosphere that surrounded him. He was a blaze that 
burned out in vivid splendor. Another day will gather up the ever-living embers. Shirlaw 
does not startle. He comes calm and wise, and is accepted as a sympathetic artist and a 
timely educator. 

The most significant work that Shirlaw has executed — significant to the artist as a peculiar 
and. worthy acknowledgment of his talent, but still more so to the general subject of decoration 
in this country — is the frieze before alluded to. It was made for the dining-room of the house 
of Mr. D. O. Mills, of New York. We believe that it is the first large commission — the 
frieze is sixty feet long and four feet high — for a figure decoration for a private house given 
to an American artist of acknowledged ability among artists. It is only within a short time 
that the great art of decoration has been deemed worthy of respect, much less of serious 
thought, by Americans. We have been reluctant in admitting that money expended for the 
work of an artist in the adornment of . private houses and public buildings was a wise invest- 
ment. The employment of Hunt to paint two decorative pictures in the new Capitol at Albany 
was a notable event in the art of decoration in this country. It was a startling innovation upon 
a custom that h^d prevailed with a unanimity as authoritative as law. Its effect has already 
been widely felt. It is a matter of public congratulation when brains begin to count in decora- 
tion, and when people with wealth, taste, and good judgment seek, as in the case of the 
persons who employed Shirlaw, an artist to adorn their homes. Happily, the number of such 
people is increasing. Thought and discrimination are fitly taking the place of indifference and 
vulgar show. Some of the best artists of the country are engaged in this department of art, 
and are consequently becoming the collaborators of the architect. It is a change, indeed, from 
the days of the exploiting journeyman to- this time, when the genius of artists like Ryder, 
Shirlaw, Cottier, La Farge, Dewing, Smith, Tiffany, Lathrop, and others, is more and more called 
upon to fill the demand for a high quality of decoration, and give to it its ancient dignity and 
worth. In this matter, as in others mentioned in the first article, Shirlaw has been in no small 
degree a representative of a new and progressive condition of things. 

The subject of the frieze is Peace and Plenty ; its elements are poetry, art, merriment, pastoral 
life, hunting, vintage, and music, embracing for their illustration human figures, birds, animals, 
fruits, and flowers. The design and execution were left to the artist's own free choice and 
pleasure. The Sheep-Shearingy as we remarked in the first article, was more redundant in the 
matter of the subject than concentrated in its view as a composition. An undertaking like the 
frieze was well calculated to test the artist's capacity as a firm thinker and direct composer, not 
only in the proper setting forth of a subject, but in the comprehension of one hitherto new to 
him. His success is in keeping with the subject in every respect. It is buoyant, gladsome, 
and full. It has the movement and massing of a frieze. Intelligent and sufficient, without cum- 
bersomeness. Peace brings her rotund comfort, and Plenty her bounteous cheer. The frieze 
increases the financial and artistic value of the Sheep- Shearings because it proves its author to 
be an artist of progress, and of good and ready resource. We can pay Shirlaw no better com- 
pliment. The talent that sees and exposes the true character of a given subject, in painting or 
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sculpture, is as much needed in 
our art as that of the sense of 
poetry. The former is more 
hkely to be overlooked than the 
latter. Neither is of itself de- 
monstrative. How few in com- 
parison see or care for the rare 
simplicity, the deliciousness, of 
A. P. Ryder's little pictures, or 
the full and independent po- 
etry of a canvas by George 
Fuller! The intellectual and ar- 
tistic consideration of one or 
many figures in a picture or 
piece of sculpture is a rare fact 
in American art. As far as we 
know, the Hunt mural paintings 
at Albany- are the first important 
specimens, and Shirlaw's frieze 
will count as the second. In 
some respects it is to be regret- 
ted that its position in a private 
house will limit its distinction as 
an influence. It ought to be in 
some public building. 

The head- pieces of this and 
of the first article were composed 
and drawn by Shirlaw himself, 
from parts of this frieze. The 
Maji with the Dog, and the Girl 
Emptying a Pitcher, published 
in the present number, as well 
as the initial illustrations of these 
articles, are also reproductions of 
sketches of figures from the same 
work. A general idea of its ar- 
rangement may be obtained from 
the former, and from the latter 
an indication of its detailed treatment. The Man with the Dog is a capital figure, fine in move- 
ment, large in its style, and easy in its execution. The Girl Emptying a Pitcher is a graceful, 
clear, and well-thought figure. The Goose Girl, engraved by Closson, belongs to a category of 
pictures quite common with Shirlaw, as representing the cheery abandon of youth and animal 
life. They have a certain swing of composition, a sympathy for decorative effects, and an ease 
of treatment, that recommend them at once to the admiration of the observer. Eager for the 
Fray, engraved by Davis, is another of this kind of pictures. The subjects are new, interesting, 
picturesque, and human. Their composition is harmonious and understood. They enliven the 
spectator with suggestions. They call for no explanation of their meaning, no apology for 
obscurity of intention or execution. Another style of subject very charmingly treated has an 
example in Musing, This illustration is an enlarged sketch of a figure belonging to one of the 
drawings made for Bryant's History. The Boston exhibition contained quite a number of heads 
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of old people, treated with delicacy and appreciation. The comfortable dog has formed a 
satisfying part in a number of the artist's works. The tail-piece to this article is from the 
Sheep- Shearing, 

As an illustrator Shirlaw has earned an excellent reputation, though by no means satisfying 
himself with his work. This department of art has never appealed to him as one to which he 
could afford to give his most thoughtful attention, principally on account of the comparatively 
small price that publishers are willing to pay for illustrations. The painter who sells his pictures 
readily finds little temptation to indulge in illustration for a return that is regulated more or 
less by an uncertain public. Among the illustrative work that the artist has done may be 
mentioned the serial of Roxy^ published in Scribners Monthly some two years ago; the Death 
of the Miser ^ for the illustrated edition of Longfellow's Poems; eight drawings for Bryant's 
American History; forty drawings for the serial of Honor Bright^ now publishing in Wide 
Awake ; and the Pittsburgh article in Harper s Magazine for December of last year. Shirlaw 
illustrates like a painter and an artist, and he therefore gets a fulness out of, and gives a rich- 
ness to a subject, not characteristic of the average illustrator. His drawings have tone, depth, and 
sense of construction; they show the intelligent observer and the skill of the practised student. 
The salient point of the subject is well understood, and expressed with effect, often with much 
picturesqueness and dramatic force. The best engravers like to work from his drawings, because, 
as they say, there are qualities in them that command admiration and arouse the engraver's 
powers of intuition and finest capacities of reproduction.. Artists like Shirlaw have had much 
to do with the enviable progress of wood engraving in this country. The desire to employ 
them is an evidence that the artist must first appear as a leaven before the publisher or the 
engraver can do their full part. The author, artist, engraver, and publisher make four leaders 
of the people ; working together, they become a force that has distinguished epochs. 

The Pittsburgh drawings would be to many far more interesting than any of the others. The 
subjects claim attention. There are grand elements in them, and some of them are complete 
and impressive pictures. Rolling Steel Plates and Emptying the Crucible are Titanic scenes. 
These illustrations remind one that none of our mighty manufacturing activities, none of the 
impressive pastoral and agricultural occupations, nor the restless, moving ocean of mind and 
muscle that goes westward in continuous procession on this continent, have yet had their art 
expression. It seems appropriate to anticipate for Shirlaw an eligibility, by nature and training, 
to the task of depicting this phase of our national life. It is luxurious, sweeping, and untram- 
melled, — facts of the bursting^ productive earth, of imprisoned, submissive fire, of gigantic, 
ruling men. It is the custom to tread upon the negro and curse the Indian, but they are the 
only picturesque specimens of color and nature that represent with us the primitive condition of 
things. Sooner or later they too will have their place in the admiring consideration of the 
painter and sculptor. Fortunate will it be for the artists who shall fittingly identify themselves 
with these great motives, and the whole country will be enriched when it has contributed the 
art expressions of them to the waiting gratification of the older peoples. 

As a whole, the works that Shirlaw has executed do not indicate any especial scheme or 
idea of subject. He likes all subjects. He is rather preparatory than defined. He is led by 
sympathy rather than idea. He enjoys himself simply and modestly in his work. He under- 
stands the "certain rules of art," and is firm, exacting, and free in their use. The whirl of 
enthusiasm never takes him off his feet, neither does the desire for popularity allure him into a 
forgetfulness of the worth of his profession. A broad and versatile art feeling is a fair gauge 
of his motive, while a free and healthy brush characterizes his work. In the midst of the 
uncertain standards of art judgment, of the craze for notoriety at any cost, and the accumulated 
platitudes of a past generation still in existence, Shirlaw is numbered among the few artists 
who, without presuming to lead the public by any claimed superiority, are, by the tendencies 
of their natures, escaping the influence that descends to it. They are the artists, more or less 
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American, who have been obliged to work themselves into private and public recognition 
without either the sympathy or care of the public. It seems to be at this moment the only 
independent and practical plan for an American who has a talent for art to spend the best part 
of his life in procuring means to enable him to study during the last part. At forty he is 
doing what he ought to have had a chance to do at sixteen. 

Mr. Shirlaw is at this moment settled in London, which he intended to make the starting 
point of an extended tour through the art countries ; but the probabilities now are that he will 
return to this country in the autumn. 

T. H. Bartlett. 
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